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At once a ghastly sound and low 
Came through the creeping air 
A chilling voice, and stran Her life from evil kept ' 
From the dull waves that splashed helow, And at its feet in the m 
And thrice it said: ** Forbear She laid her down and slept ' 
The pirate reeled as from a blow ; 
And stood with 


And plainly in the evil light 
{| The pirate craft was seen ; 
And bounding swift amid the drift, 
The ball it whistled keen 


As one redeemed from direst harm 


NOTICES FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
She knew that spirit’s guardian arm 
Postmasters are authorized, and always will- I 





| », and slow, 


ing, to forward money to newspapers free of ex- 
pense, when the letters are signed by them- 


moonlight sweet, 


Up flew the helm! but black despair 
} Had smitten all the crew ' 
For vain it were the ship to wear 
Full in the rover’s view ; 


selves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, 
when it can be done, write just what they wish 
the Postmaster to say for them, so that he will 


bristling hai 


As, rising at his daughter's side PART Wi 
































’ ; . And wv or sti fe »tod . All drinning 1 flood . - ‘ 
only have the trouble of signing. | ~ vainer still de ~ gray » dare, ; All dri ping from the flo 1, ie alee een elenne Gis woseed Gens 
a . yor men unarmed and few. Frowning and pale as when he dic he | ht j 
To subscribers residing out of the city.—If . Tt ey 4! ‘ The bright waves bounded thro 
. z 3 }" re ancien aptain stooc dis 
. . -esse r ’ angad RB ne ree 3 rchi heat 
your paper is rumpled by the mail, let two towels And ere the vessel's drift was changed, Whisks tie echt enen wiabiinn end - ger ie e and parching hea 
oO > > course was | »red . = rome) > . re vexed the living few ; 
be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and lay the | UF her fore course was lowered, The &gure touched the epoiler’s head. The | : oe ee 
' i u hly d The rover on her quarter ranged, And. 1 his t blood e blind men roared aloud with thirst, 
. > > . | aa hi rk it 1 vot . all 
paper vetween them till it is thoroughly damp, And laid her close on board : And signed his brow with ) No water found their hands accursed, 
then lay it on a piece of cloth or blanket, lav a Then o'er her side, like hounds untied, An instant on the presence grim Pheir lips no drop of dew 
sheet of paper on it, and iron it with a hot iron, The yelling pirates poured : [he stricken murderer gazed, But the smrits that watch the flowers at nicht 
— . , ] } 2 : art | oan out! . d limb ei . 
anyon won ey etaties, end yon wal auhe No mercy '—now for precious life be yale does uth and 7 vanities rhe maiden tended well, 
as smooth as if it were (as is really the case) The desperate fray begun ; Sore shaken and amazed 3 And brought her store of dew-drops bright, 
hot-pressed As, man to man, and knife to knife Then turned his head, and shrieked, and fled Poured ‘ son sh 
ote : | é . . ( nue, ‘ ‘ ‘ hy i) ‘ 
sy guilty terrour crazed ‘ 
= — Outnumbered far, in hopeless strife By guilty terrour cra And none of the crew her presence knew 
- : ; ; | fe, 
‘They perished one by one! On deck he fl ! fe he d So solt her lootsteps fe 
y . he Bl ’ 7 c 2 . ~s 1 deck he tew his knife he drew ! 
THE ENGRAVING. | So swift the work of death they plied, l'o loose the boat he tried ; But. Oh ae itil one 
= = | That ere the first blood spilt had dried, And stabbed and struggled with his crew, “ ll eee 
THE MAIL'S TRIAL. | The butchers’ deed was done ! hat fain his hands had tied : I eveshemmantes ' ; - = 
1 . red or he . nurened 
Drawn by J. Browne, engraved by W. G. Jackmen. | The shot, the shrieks, the trampling sound Phen plunged, as one tl e het | ed Of blighted « ses nea 
ee he tid 
PART FIRST Had roused, in dire alarm, All headlong in the tic And the dying sailors’ pangs to see, 
The ma d, in softest slumber drowned, — Phx savage w ls ear 
I've sun athwart the Indian main Without a thought of harm ; ita ei iecthiaiinianasd 
His longest shadows cast, Then savage faces, glaring round, And now t! » ideal ) foul ii, me wong? wencey "Po maa 
As, homeward bound, a ship of Spain Goonitienbes tied <ahadiietendesemel J -- now the sky grew black and fo Pheir burning throats did bark, 
i . , he > \ } , ] ’ ttling sf ’ , 
Lucaya’s strait had passed Grasped bv a 6 arm ° he sea, without a wave, bike rotthng mastilfs, as they fought 
4 | rasp pirate $ arm si . S - 2 a . 
The leadsman plied his task no more ; { Began to moan, and rise and roll, Lud gnawed the corpses stark 
Far on the lee Abaco’s shore ' — . But scarce & warning gave \ en, with frenzy red distraught, 
Had faded from the view ; namie es Ere the fierce blast w , deafening how! Leapt m the sea: the prey was caught 
. = ! l he ss ; } ' ) * shar 
And freshlv from San Salvador 1 Down on the vessel drave By the sure following shark 
. asl ye } | —T ; —— : i 7 ; 
fhe southern land-breeze blew | ~ nightmare dream, the death-like trance, On every mast and yard and shroud But the spirits that watch the golden sheaves, 
- , Have left the wildered maid . ! So Gichasine Uiche . , well 
The captain seeks his native soil, nae =p eg tse a oa There played a flickering lig Ihey loved the spotless maid 
ne raised her head ; a moments giance 7 r irsting m the . / And ae st al ! reshest . 
A wealthy man, and old ; " T) ‘d scout hatenned t a Then, bursting from the riven « as sho slept in treshe ave 
. : ; ve dismal truth betrayec ‘ull terrible and bright s ecel ruits t | 
The gains of fifty summers’ toil j . lef . : . Full terrible and bright, Sweet-scented fruits they laid 
Are in that vessel's hold : a 7 “ p is lett; = r fathe — : With flash and following thunder i Arc er her vs of tufted boughs 
nd she survives to worse than pain, Ppt ee wegen r sea median a , 
And homeward from the west he bears - 5 Aud nght amidst the shivering crowd A fragra elter made 
, ‘ And none to give her aid The fiery bolt did sinite ' 
A daughter, child of many cares, i| n ‘ iid sin ~ ay Sean tome ™ 
. J it me ‘ 
For whom he saved his gold Alone she lay: the pirate crew And when the blackness left the a Grew weaker day by day : 
The captain to his mate drew near ; : Were anaes wae Ge ope I And sank the furious wind, Yet when she dreamed, her spirit roved 
“ Now speed we well,” said he i| 7 ‘Wille + the for ree’ ror knew, Full fifty dead lay blasted there lo earlier scenes away ; 
2 * ' he icke ‘ 
“For cruising out to seaward here ene ce eee _ And troubled sore the remnant were And near her still was one she loved 
1, As nearer still the evening drew, That none his mate could find hn Baal : iA” 
The Priest is wont to be, The shout bpd age. J va hat n iis mate could find An sh mariner gay 
“fy 1¢ shouts and strife, that louder grew "hon curs : ve theirs , 
And he is the fellest buccaneer - 5 ’ Then ¢ ed and wept, and tore their ha 


' The 


Iwas the 


That ever vexed the sea !” Made her sick heart recoil. For all were stricken blind yreeze still blows, the ship sails fast; 
tenth day at noon, 


And now ‘twas night : for very dread 
She could not form a prayer 
The din above, by riot fed, 


And some for fright in madness died ; \ 
Or, drunk, in wrath were slain ; 

- 

| 


of that dismal crew the last 
Died with a feeble 


The deck he measured to and fro 
With quick uneven tread ; 

The wind was fair as wind can blow, 
But still he turned his head 

To westward, where the sun was low, 
And the waves were burning red 


. groan 
Or, stumbling o'er the vessel's sick A ’ 
Thrilled im her ear and racked her head, Were strangled in the main 
As if her brain lay bare Of all the crew, by eventide, 
Now shield her, Lord! a heavy tread With none to he 
Is on the gangway stair ! There did not ten remain A! 


d as she closed her eyes aghast, 


The pilot from the helm hath past 
The maiden stands alone! 

> ane none to g ty 

me! the strange and sad relief 
Across the setting disk a blot . P : , 3 ‘ That spectral presence gave 
A < 1} The rover’s heart was seared with sin, About the deck in cheerless plight oe I 

Yon rising speck might seem ; The : Is los She 


] stands in bitter enet 
. 3 | And villanous and rude ; feeble wretches steal, ; 
But, ere it sank, the darkening spot 


save 





Alone, with none to 


And now his cheek was hot with wine, And sought the helm, but shrank in fright 





Grew plainer in the gleam ; : : Alone im utter fear forlorr 
_ y His hands were red with blood An ice-cold hand to feel ; - 
Then from the mast the word was passed, . . : a : When, hark! a booming echo borne 
\ 900 And yet, I ween, the vision rar¢ For there was one that dav and night 
** 4 doubtful sail abeam : Across the eastern wave 


Pale grew the ancient captain's lip ; } Then, smitten with unnatural dread She strained her ear, she stramed her eve ; 
Then spake he quick and loud,— . = - } ates “ = Her eye is dim with tears ; 

A : 4 1 tk "gall at thle And, bending o'er the gartled maid, And knowing help was none, Ss Ace é haa hinoet boats bial 

And every sail the gaiiant shi Whose sickening heert stood still And shrinking from the corpses dead, er brea mesquick, herheart beats high, 


Would bear he bade them crowd ; 


Of that unspotted maid and fais 
His wildness half subdued 


With softest seeming words he bade 


Stood steering at the wheel ! 


That blackened in the sun, 


S 1} 


As. parting the eastern sky, 





rill in the breeze, like supple trees, Her tears be dried, her fears allayed ° Where each could hide, they crawled aside Ve peariy vapour clears , 

The creaking topmasts bowed. Slane teen Te silence. ens by ene And, bearing down, distinct and nigh, 

{ ! houg il . ere, as ’ 
— A gallant ship appears 

The night came on; the sky was blind, And thus with glozing speech essayed Full long below, forlorn and faint, E 

And all beneath was black, To soothe her to his will The fearful maid did lie ; Her lofty spars, her canvass square, 
Save the white wake that surged behind While, like a bird that powerless lies And in the storm to every saint Her long and guarded side, 

The hurrying vessel's track ; % : 0, sete — Had praved she then might die A the red-cross flag that waved in air, 
ie “ . And trembles in the brake, y ‘ entgnt <1 ; 
The captain blessed the rising wit As vawning o'er the nest it spies But morning came, and nothi: g stirred lhe glory of the sea declare, 

Nor yet a sheet would slack. 7 a 1 — { And noon, and night, and nought she heard Phe ts igdom's pride ! 


He looked below; the cabin light 
Danced on the shining hair 
Of his sweet child, who welcomed night 


The deadly Indian snake, 

The damsel crouched with starting eyes, 
And shivered as he spake 

o flee ; 


She sought to pray she strove ; 


Save the waters dashing by 


And, wakened in her calmer mood 
The fear of death o'ercame ; 


As strong, and beautiful, and brave, 
Like a fair Awan she stems the wave, 


The ocean's queenly bride ' 


Oa bended knees in prayer In agony of fear And water, found at hand, and food The wreck they near, they shorten s3.!, 
A gracious and a troubling sight sgh esr . . Revived her sinking frame The ready boat is lowered ; 
; , , ' Her very hands she could not move ; ’ . , ' , 
For one so full of care Within ecee at he And forth, with hope of life renewed, Oh joy ! and now, with eager ha 
hile ever at her ear But . ‘ 
} : Jut trembling all, she came Phe captam eprivogs on board 
The old man checked a heavy sigh, The miscreant wooed, and asked for love wo ; The | ' ER in EI 
s . e lover clasps his lady pale, 


As with his mate he spake ; 


And grasped his arm, and strained his eye, ¢ 





Till, as he searched the western sky 
His hand began to shake ; 

For something dark, and broad, and nigh, 
Loomed in the vessel's wake ' 


Anon, a sudden flas!; and bright 
Glared on the sea between ; 


More boldly and more near 


nd, waxing eager as she knelt, 
Had fain the maid embraced ; 
When, as his evil hands she felt 
Around her stainless waist, 
Her weakness fled : with accents wild 
She cried, “* My father! aid thy child’ 
Nor let me die debased '” 





She trod the deck ; the moon, at full, 
Reigned in the welkin blue 

Around her, dead or slumbering d 
There lay the pirate crew ; 

But, as she neared the form that steer 
Her father's shape she knew ! 





She spake not to that awful form 
And vet for joy she wept, 


’ hope and life restored ' 
L ENVO! 


and some may be 
That deem it wild and strange ; 
But answer, ye that love the sea, 
If aught that walks the sea is free 
From wonder and from change ' 


My tale is told; 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


AN OLD SCOTCH BALLAD. 


My heid is like to rend, Willie, 
My heart is like to break— 

I'm wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 
I'm dyin’ for your sake ! 

Oh lay vour cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my breast-bane— 

Oh sav ye'll think on me, Willie, 
When [ am deid and gane ! 


It's vain to comfort me, Willie, 
Sair grief maun ha’e its will— 
But let me rest upon your breast, 
To sob and greet my fill 
Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 
Let me shed by your har, 
And look into the face, Willie, 
I never shall see mair! 


I'm sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life— 

A pure heart-broken thing, Willie— 
A muither, yet nae wife. 

Ah, press your hand upon my heart 
And press it mair and marr, 

Or it will burst the silken twine, 
Sae strang is its despair ! 


Oh wae's me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met— 

Oh wae's me for the time, Willie, 
That our first tryst was set! 

Oh wae's me for the loanin’ green, 
Where we were wont to gae- 

And wae's me for the destime 
That gart me luve thee sae! 


Oh! dinna mind my words, Wilhe, 
I downa seek to blame ; 

Bot oh! it's hard to live, Wilhe, 
And dree a warld’s shame ! 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And haitlin’ ower your chin ; 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness, 
For sorrow and for sin! 


I'm weary o' this world, Willie, 
And sick wi’ a’ I see; 
I canna live as IT ha’e lived, 
Or be as I should be. 
But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 
The heart that still is thine, 
And kiss ance mair the white, white cheek, 
Ye said was red langsyne 


A stoun’ gaes through my heid, Willie, 
A sair stoun’ through my heart— 

Oh! haud me up, and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa part 

Anither, and anither yet '— 
How fast my life-strings break '— 

Farewell! farewell! through yon kirk-yard 
Step lichtly for my sake ! 

The lav'rock in the lift, Willie, 
That lilts far ower our heid, 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the eclay-cauld deid ; 

And this green turf we're sittin’ on, 
Wi’ dew-draps shimmerin’ sheen, 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen. 

But oh! remember me, Willie, 
On land where'er ye be ; 

And oh! think on the leal, leal heart 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee ! 

And oh! think on the cauid, cauld mools 
That file mv vellow hair, 

That kiss the cheek and kiss the chin 
Ye never shall kiss mair! 


WA nn ne eens 


AN EDITORIAL FOR THE LADIES. 


We sometime since read a little volume. in which the manners 
and habits of the people of certain refined nations were describ- 
ed without specifying the nations, or naming in distinct words 
their peculiar habits and propensities, as understood where prac- 
tised. If we remember aright, the writer said that in a certain 
section of the globe a people resided who were remarkable for 
morals and mind, and who believed that they had attained a de- 
gree of civilization at least equal, if not superiour, to any ancient 
or modern nation. And yet one habit prevailed among them 
which many would, no doubt, deem singular. It was fashionable 
for hundreds ef persons to meet together in parties or other gay 
circles, and to tender each other, with an air of the greatest friend- 
ship and politeness, beverage which frequently produced mad- 
ness of the most appalling description—which swelled and dis- 
figured the human form in the most abhorrent manner, and which 
hurried thousands and tens of thousands to the grave. These ef- 
fects of the beverage were generally known and conceded, and 
yet millions of the people in the country alluded to were con- 
stantly assembling together in their various towns and cities, and 
Indeed, 


urging each other to take another glass of this liquid 
the write: continued, places were appropriated for the distribution 
and sale of the beverage alluded to, and these were adorned and 
beautified in such a manneras to render ‘hem as tempting as pos- 


i 


it 


sible. The best of friends would occasionally meet at these tem- 
ples, and while conversing on the topics of the day, reading the 
newspapers and indulging in light-hearted jests—would pour into 
their stomachs portions of this fiery poison. It was not unfre- 
quent, indeed, to see them labouring under the insanity produced 
by it, and reeling and yelling through the streets. Nay, this ef- 
fect was certain, on taking a specified quantity ; while it was, 
also, almost equally certain that those who commenced with a 
small quantity, would gradually increase it, until their friends 
would regard them among the victims destined to a premature 
if not a disgraceful death. And yet, strange as it would seem, 
fathers would frequently subject their children to the influence of 
this beverage, and speak of its use as not criminal or dangerous 

“ And pray,” asked a little child, to whom the statement had 
been read, ** what is the name of the land in which there is such 
a shocking habit—and what is the name of the beverage 

The intelligent reader will need no answer to these inquiries 
Intemperance has too long afflicted the civilized world to demand 


any particular explanation 

But there is another evil of society and civilization which ap- 
pears to us also culpable; and which, if tested by the same truth- 
telling mirror as was employed in the case of the little volume 
referred to above, would seem appalling indeed. Suppose that 
a traveller should say that he recently visited a land where the 
females, besides being among the most beautiful beings of the 
earth, enjoved a degree of independence, respect, and attention 
That 
were doated upon by their parents with all the depth and tender- 
That a fatal malady 


altogether without precedent in history. these females 
ness of which the human heart is capable 
existed in the country referred to—a malady that swept away 
thousands every vear, which stele the bloom from their cheeks in 
very early life, which dimmed the eye, saddened the voice, and 
rendered the heart jovless—in many cases before sixteen summers 
had shed their balmy influence upon youthful existence. ‘That 
the aggregate amounted to some thousands every year—that it 
was every where deprecated as one of the most alarming dis- 
eases that could visit the human frame, inasmuch as it involved 
certain death. ‘ And then,” suppose he should add, “ strange as 
it may appear, the fatal disease in question is brought on in many 
instances by a mode of dressing which the mothers teach their 
daughters, or which the daughters practice in defiance of the 
wishes of their mothers. ‘This mode consists in placing the teu- 
der female frame in a sort of screwing proc ess—more absurd than 
cramping the feet of the ladies of China—by which the waist is 
compressed into the smallest compass, and the body made as 
much as possible to resemble an hour-glass. Machines to carry 
on this process are manufactured in work-shops established for 
the purpose. These machines are formed of whalebone, steel, or 
similar materials, and are laced up with cords. The consequence 
is, in many cases, the dreadful malady which I have attempted to 
describe. It is known under the name of ‘ Consumption,’ and 
although dissections of its victims have taken place, showing in 
the clearest and most conclusive manner the death-provoking in- 
fluence of the fashionable machine called corsets, there are but 
few ladies in the country alluded to who will make their appear- 
ance in public without being fettered and cramped in the manner 
described.” In this part of the world, he might add, * Juries 
holding inquests over the bodies of victims in such cases, would 


be bound to render a verdict of * Suicide by corsets.’ 3Jut in 


the country referred to, nothing of the kind occurs. Friends la- 
ment for a brief period and wear badges of mourning ; but the 
cause, the frame-pressing process flourishes as widely and dan- 
gerously as ever.—DPhilade/phia paper 


MADAME CATALANI AND HER TIME. 


The recent unfounded report of the death of this celebrated 


singer will doubtless render the following biographical notice 
interesting to our musical readers 

Angelica Catalami was born in the year 1780, at Singaglia, in 
Her parents were much esteemed for their 


Catalam was brought up in the con- 


the Papal States 
respectability of character. 
vent of Gubio. She quitted the convent at the age of fourteen, 
and pursued her musical studies wth indefatigable assiduit y 
Shortly after the date above-mentioned Catalani made her ap- 
pearance on the operatic stage, and sang successively at Venice, 
Milan, Florence and Rome. At that time her principal instructor 


was Marchest. She was next invited to the Court of Lisbon, 


where she remained four years, with a salary of 24,000 crusados 
(about £3000.) From Lisbon Catalani proceeded to Madrid, where 
she received most flattering marks of kindness from the Queen 
By the concerts which she gave 
Daring 


visit to the Peninsula she married M. de Valabregue, a young 


and the royal family of Spain 
in Madrid she realized considerable sums of money her 
officer in the French hussars, then serving in the army of General 
Junot. From Madrid she proceeded through France to Paris, 
and on her way gave concerts in all the principal towns through 
which she passed. The admiration excited by her splendid voice 
rendered her journey like a triumphant march. In 
created a furore. She gave four concerts which attracted crowd- 


ed audiences in spite of the high price of the tickets, a louis 


Paris she 


each 
In 1806 Madame Catalani made her first visit 
the 13th of December of that 


Theat in tae 


to England. On 


the Kin 


having rela- 


‘s 





appeared : 


vear she 
! 1809, 


opera Oo. Semeramice In 


quished her engagement at the Opera, she gave a series of a 
certs, and also sang at the Lent Oratorios and the Concerts of 
Ancient Music. In the season of 1810 she renewed her engage- 
ment at the Opera House, and continued it with slight interrup 
tion until the year 1814. During her eight years’ sojourn in Eng- 
land it is computed that Madame Catalani realized £50,000 

On leaving this country Madame Catalani made atour on the 
continent, visiting Paris, and proceeding through Germany to 
Italy. Wherever she went she was the object of enthusiastic 
admiration. When in Berlin she received a complimentary auto- 
graph letter from the king of Prussia, and the medal of the Aca- 





From the emperor of Austria she received a 
superb diamond ornament; and the magistracy of Vienna, to 
evince their sense of the aid afforded by Madame Catalani to their 
AtS Pe- 
to have realized a sum equivalent to 
£15,000 in the short space of four months, and on her return 


demy of Music 


charitable institutions, struck a medal in her honour 
tersburgh she is said 
i 
from Russia she received splendid presents from the emperor 
and empress 

On her return to Paris she became directress of the Italian 
Opera, an undertaking in which she was aided by the celebrated 
Paer, who conducted the orchestra 

Madame Catalan: revisited England in 1821, and immediately 
announced a concert at the 


on her arrival in London 





Rooms. The interest excited by her appearance drew together a 
splendid audience, and there was no Jess than five members of 


the royal family present. In 1832 she gave a series of concerts 
which were exceedingly attractive, and must have proved more 


lucrative than any similar enterta 





nts that ever touk plac 
London. In the course of these concerts Madame Catalani intro 
duced a splendid sung, calculated for the full display of her ex 
traordinary power. It was entitled * Della superba Roma,” and 
was the composition of the Marchese Sampiere. It completely 
electrified the audience, and for a time nothing else was ti rht 
of in the musical circles of the metropolis. During one of her visits 
to London she gave a striking proof of that liberal and generous 
feeling which was one of the many admirable points in her cha- 
racter. The committee for managing the grand musical festival 
which took place in Westminster Abbey a few days after the co- 


ronation of George IV., applied to Madame Catalani for the aid 





of her powerful services. This she declined, as her concerts then 
announced might be atlected by her previous appearance else 
lowing her first concert she put into! 


where, but the day fo 


hands of the committee the nett produce of that entertainme 


amounting to about £300, desiring that it should be added és a 
donation from herself to the funds of the hospital. 

This giited singer was endowed with the most extraordinary 
natural power. Her voice, at the period of its perfection, extend- 
ed from G below the soprano cli, to F in altisstmo. She pos- 
sessed a power, truly wonderful, of subduing or sweiling the tone 
of her voice, which, when expanded to its utmost volume, would 
pierce the loudest chorus. Her powers of execution were, at the 
time of her first coming out, regarded as almost miraculous, 
though, since her time, other singers have gone still further in 
the mere mechanism of vocal performance. Madame Catale 
was the first who introduced the practice of singing pieces com- 


posed for instrumental performance, etc. In the executian of 
these tours de force she was unrivalled ; and the practice of si: 
ing variations, which she first introduced, has since been followed 
by all our great female singers 

Madame Catalani has several children, and a part of her fan 
She admirable actress a 


ly were born in England was an 


well as singer. With her personal attractions (for she was « 


the finest women of her time) she coinbined irreproachalié pri 
vate character —Court Journal 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


There was another exhibition on Tuesday at the Hanover- 
square rooins, by M Lafontaine, of the phenomena which he 
duces by what 1s termed Mesmerism. The person operated n 
was the young man who was the patient on tormer occasions, 


who, we believe, is an attendant on the operator. The ex 


ahu 

periments were nearly similar to those tried in former exhilutions, 
und M. Lafontaine succeeded im producing a complete state 
of somnambulism On the two last occasions M. Lalonta 
was unable to bring his patient to a sufficient state of apparent 
insensibility so as to enable him to exhibit the most striking 
parts of the phenomena. The reason alledged for the forme 


failures was attributed to the illness of the young man operates 
upon. The exhibition of Tuesday was nearly similar to thos 
which we described in July. When somnambulism had bee 
duced, the patient was subjected to the usual process of having 
pins stuck into his flesh, lighted phosphorous matches held under 


his nostrils, etc. Atterwards he was subjected to the action of a 
moderately-sized electro-magnetic apparatus, and also a current 
of electricity from the voltaic battery was made to pass through 
him. A medical gentleman on the platform forced open the eyes 
of the patient, and tlashed a lighted candle repeatedly before the 


pupils, and he declared that the insensibility was comple 





there was not the slightest appearance of dilatation or contract 
The patient was also raised on his legs, and his limbs were ren- 
dered perfectly rigid, so that no attem ! I 


La‘o e then pai nesiuer st 





was successiul M 
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es — = ? 
patient's legs, and led him about the room still in a state of in- 


sensibility, and on a previously concerted signal being given, he 
restored the rigidity to the legs, and the patient instantly fell 
This 


After some other experiments the 


heavily to the ground without any apparent signs of life 
was repeated several times 
young man was restored to a state of sensibility. Shortly after- 
wards a gentleman of the name of Bingham appeared on the plat- 
form and stated that, although he had repeatedly mesmerised 
others, he had never been placed in a state of somnambulism 
himself, and requested M. Lafontaine to operate upon him. This 


was done for several minutes, but M. Lafontaine could not bring 


this amateur to a state of insensibility. The exhibition was not 
very numerously attended, but it appeared to give great satistac- 


tion. We are still unable to express any decided opinions as to 
the character of the physiological phenomena thus exhibited If 
there is @ fraud in the proceedings, it certa 


g uy is most Ingenious- 


y executed 
LITERATURE 


The man of genius feels that 


AND LIFE, 
srature has become too r 
Writing 


and no great man ever 





No man should 


a crait by itsell live by or for his pen 
is worthless except as the record of life 
His hook should be 


sk should point toa scene 


was satisfied thus to express all his being 


only an indication of himself. The obel 


f conquest In the present state of division of labour the lite- 


rary man finds himself condemned to be nothing else. Does he 
1 it is not received as evidence 


write a@ good DOOR ; Of his ability to 








ve act, Dut rather the reverse Men do not off r the 

»mbassies, as an earlier age did to Petrarch; they would 
be sur} rised if he left his study to go forth to battle like Cer- 
vantes. We have the swordsman, and statesman, and penman, 


but it is not considered that the same mind which can rule the 


destiny of a poem, mnay as well that of an army or an empire, 


in “* La belle France.”’) Yet surely it should be so. The 





(except 
scientific man may need seclusion from the common affairs of 
life, for he has his materials before him; but the man of letters 
must seek them in life, and he who cannot act will but imper- 
fectly appreciate action 

The literary man is impatient of being set apart. He feels that 
monks and troubadours, though in a similar position, were brought 
into more healthy connection with man and nature, than he who 
is supposed to look at them merely to write them down. So he 
rebels; and Sic Walter Scott is prouder of being a good sheriff 
and farmer than of his reputation as the Great Unknown. Byron 
| | in shooting and swimming. Sir H. Davy 

" 


and Schlegel would be admired as dandies, and Go@the, who had 


es himseii on his sk 


received an order from a publisher “lor a dozen more dramas in 
the same style as Goetz von Berlichingen,” and though (in sadder 
sooth) he had already Faust in his head asking to be written out, 
thought it no degradation to become premier in the little duchy 
of Weimar. 

Straws show which way the wind blows, and a comment may 
pop 


ged to wash off the ink in a violet bath, attest 


be drawn from the ilar novels, where the literary man is obli- 


his courage in the 


duel, and hide his idealism beneath the vulgar nonchalance and 


corcombry of the man ol lash —The Dial for July 





LITERARY ODDS AND ENDs, 


here that 


Women 


ig to Americans, is the great number of single 


In Enciranpn —A feature in society must 


womer 


. vou know, few women live far beyor 


rated, and those few sink inte the obscurity of some frendly 
f side. But here they have an rade pendent existency, pursuits 
fluence, and they are much happier for it—mind I do not 
sav happier than fortunate wives and good mothers, but the 
those wao, not having drawn a husband in the lottery o re 
§ emeseives toa merely passive existenc » E sh we er 
1 ands le ve ore letsur and tar mo v 
¢ ri va 1 ‘ us l objects 
every s of m, ex rt ru ls o r sensa 
8, andl y them with es ol b V Dhue s 
me ecessity, and se 0 ty, § 
t iw ans luc s lor yn s 
\ co anes nen's necessary ‘ 
( r x ‘ { t “ sé s ’ 3 
ar weavie or ‘ we a \ I 
S ist in reo g ( Ss, dev ! ess 
C r nd t Ness é s a more v¢ 
. r el giisnh W i € 1a 
y 1 of her character. Now, mv ¢ r ( aw {as to dress 
vomank l of vour fam I do con end wha 
tf English friends who « ar y us mea V r comments 
e extravagance of dress in America. I have ss re velvet 
and costly lace in one hour Kensington Gardens than I ever 
saw New York; a ould take all the diamonds the 
t 1 States to dress a duchess for an eve y at L—— s€ 
You may say that jace a diamonds are transmitted luxuries 
heir-looms (a species o ance we know little a s 
vou must take to the ac t the immense excess of r 
* 


weaith over ours belore vou can have a notion of the is} 


between us. The w 1 forts 





n here up to hve ar 


women mao of them are up to taat age) dress with tasie— | 





fitness; afler that abominable. Women to seventy, and Heaven 


knows how much longer, teave their necks and arms bare; not 


“blinded, deluded, and 


women—and, O tem 


here 


whole 


misguided,” but 


ora! O mores '— 


and there one, 





assembiies of fat 
and lear Such parchment necks as I have seen bedizened with 


diamonds, and arms bared, that seemed only fit to hold the 


scissors of destiny, or to stir the ca dren of Macbeth's witches 


n azure satin and rose-coloured silks, and bares her 


—— cresses 


arms as if thev were as round and dimpled as a cherub's, tl gh 
they are mere bunches of sinews, that seem only kept together 





by thats satomical contrivance of the wristband, on which 
Paley expatiates. This post-mortem demonstration is, after all 
an act ol penance for past Vanities; or perhaps itis @ benevolent 


tion te the voung and fair, that ** to this favour they must 
come at last '” Who knows ’— Wiss Sedgieick's W 
—The } 


ty 
a no: 


Parents anp CuHitpren 


vs of parents are s 





so are their griefs and fears ; they cannot utter the one, and they 

t tter the other { ren sweeten labours, but they 
make misfortunes more bitter; they increase e ¢ s of r 
but they iwate the remembrance of desth. The perpetuity by 
gene! s common to beasts; but memorv, merit, and t 
works are proper to met Phe difference in affe ym of parents 
toward the child $3 many times unequal, a some 
times . ecially in the mother A man shall see 
where there is a house full of children, one or two of the eldest 
respected and the your st made wantons; but, the muadst, 
sore at are as it wer lorgotten, Who many times, neverthe- 
less, prove the best. The illiberality of parents in allowance 


toward their children 8 a harmiul error—makes them bas¢ 


kes them sort with mean 





acquaints com 


*when toey 





p come to plenty 
and theretore 


the proof ts best when men keep their authority 


toward their children, but not their purse. Let parents choose 
betimes the vocations and courses they mean their ch dren 
should take, for then they are the most flexible; and let them 


not too much apply themselves to the disposition of their chil- 
dren, as thinking they will take best to that which they have most 


It is true, that if the affection or aptness of the children 





mind to 


be extraordinary, then it is good not to cross it.—Buacon 
TASTE FAVOURABLE TO VIRTUE.—An attachment 


to literary pursuits, a desire for the acqu 


A LITERARY 
sition of knowledge in 


general, will, for the most part, be found to co-exist with a virtu 


ous turn of mind. Every species of literary, as distinguished fron 
i 


scientihe composition, is directly or indirect y didactic; for 


though vice may be propagated by books as well as virtue, there 


is no branch of literature of which this is the nature, though 


it may be the perversion ; and he who has a relish for immora 


pr sductions has not a taste for literature, (any more than a mer 


» has a turn for mathematics.) but 





chant, in calculating his pro 


means of pampering his 


A taste for literature, then, is in general 


merely for literature so far as it is a 


debased propensities 


a taste for the lessons of virtue 


Tue wornine Grory.—After all that has been said in praise 


of exotic and other rare and costly plants and flowers, we do m 








often see any thing ol the Kind more pieasing tu the eve than the 
morning glory. The care and labour requisite to rear them appear 
to t wut trifling, and the vines can be conducted almost any 
divecuon. There is a richness and put these m st 
flowers, while tl dew ve nge grass, a d thew 
tinted petals are cx] dedi to the morning air a d the « tno 
‘oor and w low, that cannot 1! to excite the admuira i { 
every lover of that which is beautiful in the floral world. We are 
preased to notice the general attention that is (stowed 
their cuitivation , i speaks well lor the asic ol the te ile por 
tion of our community.—/’a t Gar 
A tvex.—He certainly deserved to be ranked among nature 
pnhiios rs After breaktast he regularly Kked ‘ 
his wives, and K hiss t e st e seat, w re 
alter hour, he W i 1 s0 mo ess a we 
the s¢ ance of caste ‘ ne His , 
finely formed lits ser 16 Ss we 
va va ‘ ss ] ry 
sf t ssive t ( i 4 
‘ ew ’ t ( 
r ‘ <_< 1s v< p r 
‘ fate, eX ( ivity 1 ye ‘ i 
smoking. He assure he conside this a be 
world, but the Franks (as he ¢ Europeans) made a 
1 ol by their wicked s s . \ 
t s theory, the w ‘ ew t r 
ed offices with trar dig ¥. Make Ho exertion that ¢ pos 
sibly be ode t re a set m the decrees of des 
tin And vet Mus iw “ s ral creed and I 
‘ 
have seidom Know e rever euch re s « 1 eC « 
cere reverence, or ! yw Lhe lictates Ww 1 Tress tio su a a 
re \ vine t There s t one dillerence s ‘ 
our Treigion re S e Le ‘ n vou des vie as DD ] 
call Allah. We take » ourselves four wives, and we do s 
make sure of the blessing for w 1 prav—t to be kk 
emptation.”” Of a vices, he appeared to regard emp 
st, and was evide y much pained to s¢ 
y promenading the court unveiled ‘ Ar 
" Tunquired. “ In my view,” he replied 


“they are lovely, and that is sufficient I asked him if they re 


sembled any of the ladies who frequented the walk. “It would 


be a sin,” he answered, “* for me to gaze at them, and never hav- 


ng done so, I cannot dge” In swerto my request that he 
wou d afl rd me an oO} { vy ofl r my own op nion by 
allowing me a sight of his wives; “ S ve said, with much 


solemnity, * when a Frank 8 ones Ke m one of ouf wo 


men, she is no longer t ew fa Turk And he ap 
pears to have acte d str v this pr «, for when the cus- 
tode abruptly entered his room, as they we seated at break- 
fast, Mustapha sud yca t € cove n the bed and 
threw it over their heads —F Rar sand Reveries 

THe EIGHTEENTH CENTURY rhey came, saw, and conquered 
— ali who were at table expec y em. Heave they were en 
ghtened eighteenth-century me They stood s tly for mo 
derate freedom, and good amusing read yr, and crate deism 
and moderate philosophy. ‘T y « vered themselves most clear 
va st e at 1 i ¢ Ss : sand all 
extremes. They liked very we ‘ ‘ $1 els of 
sivie ) ta ec siv UsS¢ s ts Ss reiaxations 
! ns ~ vr ed es ‘ und liked 
mvyrties s Spa Kers ¢ to ‘ their ovens W thev 
had k the g tsphynx w sets us eT © ¢ life, and 
carried off the stutle de ev held ra wonder that any 
body else co w submit to be puzzled ik s, said they, 
we would certa y not t yw away we wo Keep it for sale 
And their icv souls for one objec for the body; this 
is solid and re this is e state, and religion, and art 

Dive srockines I " ‘ blue-stocking “ is un 
derstood to ive e dr s of old De amin St ng 
fleet (grandson of t : : used to ay ir at the parties 
of Mr. Montagu, P Lo } Iie was jilted by 
a mistress, to whose remem e be remamed tarthful; and m 
spite Ol a disappointment Ww rhe t det y felt, remaimed to 
the last one ol the most amiabie « nen and entertaining of com 


panions Mr. Stillingfleet almost always wore blue worsted 


stockings ; and whenever he was absent from Mre Montagu's 


evening parties, as s conversation was very entertaming, the 


company used to savy, “ We can do nothing without the blue 


stockings,”’ and by degrees the assemblies were called “ blue- 





stocking clubs,’ and learned people blue stockings 
D'Israktut's paucuTrer.—L Israc is we n vn m the world 
ol taste and ger s as the commicr of the (¢ tres of Litera- 
ture, published forty years ago. Lately other vy nes have been 
s forth by him, entitled Miscellames of Literature, cur- 
ous, ancient, and enterta y Ihe venerable author is now 
blind, and indebted much to a noble, spurned, and aflectionate 
daugiiter, of whom the 1 fa r thus beautilully speaks 
n his introduction to the gst V ne I c favour has 
encouraged the republication of these various works, which, often 
referred to, have long been dit! It to procure. It has been de- 
ferred from time to tim witht tention of giving the subjects 
a more enlarged investigation; but I have delayed the task tll it 
ca tt be performed (ne « t calan es of authors falle to 
my lot; the delicate orga ‘ with me s suflered a sin 
gular disorder—a disorder which no oculist by his touch can heal, 
and no ys vy his expe e ¢ ex d; so much re 
mains concer iw the frame ol n i ey ed to man! My 
shed labours $ ed « 5 ‘ paralivzed In a 
ous heart I wander no | er th i ew circuit’ betlore 
ie The stricken deer 8 : ep when he es 
dow herhaps no m ‘ e far-distant woods 
whe ‘ r \ s compelled to 
re tu ’ iro ' i pac 
4 } nt © ¢ i © book, | \ +) tw 1 
sta 1 I ved \ mt « s, have been 
ad I ew ‘ \ | | dark 
ess | ‘ " sent consola 
t to her ) ol her eves, 
‘ t t rv N her hand, 
‘ i ey ( ‘ parental gra 
Kinsim ( f the log 
et ' ‘ \ els Phis little 
i f ‘ i snd re s only 
y show, by 
a aK ‘ x A \ Ss 8a r at 
SkeEps l s eds w 1 acem to be 
« es l t | sh ew ypers 
P | | i i 
a the , ( 5 | . ‘ In the 
following spring ¢ ette es, and 
4 j gape i Vin the ne purhood, shot 
t 
Ay SIAN A PA | water ¢ t es { flow 
! V Artes we at Gs elle, reta rits heat 
i eighty-six 3 I i ‘ s Kk and sandy 
I vy re as ‘ as Paris consumes in 
cive u 
Mi ( the ris, 1 sthe mos vine Vice de 
ves j n ey ey sit awakens 


e sentiments. Happily, it has not the power to express the 
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ORIGINAL ROMANTIC TALES. 





MODERN DIABLERIE. 


(Conticued.) 


A TALL saturnine, yellow-looking man, of some forty or there- 
abouts, richly yet carelessly dressed, bowed himself into the room 
His air was certainly distingue, and his eye had the keenness and 
determination which belongs to exalted position and long exer- 
cise of superiority. Lake felt uneasy in spite of himself under its 
half-contemptuous glance, and was the more savage in his feeling 
as the unknown carelessly threw himself upon the very ottoman 
which Lake, the favoured Lake, had quitted 

The stranger greeted Madame in French, end with the air of 
an old acquaintance. The introduction between him and Lake 
was as cold and ceremonious as good taste allowed, for none but 
vour half-bred people manifest prejudice or disl:ke in their first 
intercourse with strangers. M. Dumont continued to address him- 
self to Madame in French, in the ordinary style of light conver- 
sation, and Lake, alter once or twice joining in it, not to seem un- 
courteous, made his congé, and left the apartment, but ill-satis- 
fied with the result of an interview from which he had hoped 
every thing 

‘There was evidently a mystery of some description in which 
the De Begnis was participant, so evidently discomposed she had 
been. ‘The remarkable bracelet—the disappearance of the artist ! 
Could she have any part in that? A perfect chaos of bewildering 
and unpleasant reflections passed hurriedly through Lake's senso- 
rium, as he slowly rode along the broad and shady avenue which 
led to the principal spa 

“Ah! 
mounted.” 
the careless, good-natured expression with which M. Anguille 
Who can feel 
unkindly toward a man that is admiring his horse’ And Lake 


Lake, mon ami, the guood-day to you. You are well 


Lake turned somewhat discontentedly to answer, but 
was examining his horse, disarmed his resentment 


was a judge and a lover of horse-flesh 

* Now, Lake, I am thrice glad to overtake you, for I am for a 
ride and a pleasant companion you know, as our French author 
says. How unfortunate to have before you a fine country without 
any one near to whom you can say what a beautiful prospect !” 

John Ashby bed in fact no particular purpose for the time, and 
the rapid motion, the fresh air, even the untiring tongue of An- 
guille were acceptable 
The road wound along the lake, ruffled here 


They spared him the pang of thought. 
The day was lovely 
and there by a summer breeze, and elsewhere reflecting in mir- 
rored softness the sky and its glittering piles of snowy clouds 
Country women in dresses of gay parti-coloured hues—donkeys, 
with their picturesque loads, met them at intervals, and from the 
base of the mountain, which rose abrupt from the opposite shore, 
a thin vapoury streak of smnoke rose unbroken from some nook 
where the cabin of fisherman or shepherd was hidden by the 
rocks 

Lake and Anguille rode slowly forward, sometimes chatting 
over occurrences of daily interest, sometimes pausing to point out 
striking features of the view, and sometimes riding on in silence 

After one of these pauses Lake suddenly asked Anguille :f he 
knew one Chevalier Dumont 
? with a bit 


Pht) 


‘Dumont? A tall, yellow Mephistopheles, aint he 


of red ribbon and evye-glass ?” “ The same ; who is he 


‘* Who indeed? Now, if you had been the first who asked that 


very question, and if it had not been answered a thousand times 


by as many diflerent people, it wouldn't be very surprising that 
I should say, don't know.” 


“ Why,” said Lake, “is he so very mysterious a person * 


* All that [ know of the matter,”’ Anguiile answered, * is this 


Seven vears ago | saw this Chevalier Dumont in London, and 
being both foreigners in a strange land, we fell into something 


hke intimacy, that is to say, 
lif 


I dined, supped, attended the different places of 


we expended a part of our idle time 


in company 


amusement with him, and beyond that | knew as much of Dumont 


after two months’ acquaintance as in two days Who he was, his 


vections or history, | know not, for he never al- 


jamily, means, cor 
luded to them at any time 





We parted, on my departure from Eng- 


Jand, as friends. I afterwards met him on the continent, and from the 


} 


inclined 


here and there met me, I felt little 
The 


I don't know whether he ever perceiv- 


vague reports which 
tance Chevalier, to do him justice, 


to renew the acquan 
never sought it himself 
ed my wish to avoid him—he certainly never seemed to be con- 
scious of it.” 

« Bot the reports, what were they 7” said Lake 


*“ Oh! the thousand and one rumours one hears every day con- 


cerning a suspected character, hardly tangible, sometimes ridicu- 


lous. Now you speak of it, | remember one, namely that he was 
I'm in earnest I was told by a very staid 


rhty, that he had 


the wandering Jew 


old gentleman of erg known the Chevalier Do- 
mont full fifty vears before, and that he was then as old and no 
older in appearance than at the time he was speaking about hin 
The fact | suppose ts, that the man is neither more nor less than 
Here we have a view of 


ta 


an adventurer—but epropos des bottes 
the ruin, and there is my English friend Fitzwalter sketching it 
Let us turn here and visit the scene of our féte 

Tying their horses to a sapling in the outer court, they entered 
the old hall. Its floor was chequered by the shadows from creep- 
A stair, choked up with rubbish and 


ers and waving branches 


mortar, led toa corridor above, achieving which ascent at some !a- 
bour and cost of wearing apparel, they entered a gallery paved 
and arched with stone, into which several deep and narrow win- 
dows had once admitted light on one side, and from which on the 
other several doors led into sundry gloomy, ill-lighted, ruinous 
apartments. A second narrow and winding stair, at the extremity 
of this passage, admitted apparently to the upper tower. This 
they did not essay, as it was very evident that the only tenants 
for many years had been bats and owls. 

It was in vain that Lake searched for some evidences of habi- 
tation. 
sight which he had witnessed here could be explained. 
foot-prints, as he tramped slowly over the lime and gravel with 
which the floor was strewed, seemed to be the first which had 


There was no apparent sign nor token from which the 
His own 


disturbed the accumulated dust of a century 
They had nothing more to discover, and evening was fas 
Lake and his companion descend- 


melting all shadows into one. 
ed, and were in the act of quitting the ruin, when the toll of a 
bell sounded distinctly through the building, startling both to that 
degree that a thrill ran through their nerves, and their hearts 
beat quicker. They were descending the stairs, or what had been 
such, and at this interruption both paused in some amazement 
As the sound was not repeated, they proceeded, and stepping into 
the hall, were all at once aware of a dark object which was lying 
on the pavement covered by a dark cloth. 

It was some moments before either spoke at this new surprise 
Each looked about for some living or apparent cause; but the 
same silence and a deeper gloom pervaded. No sound was au- 
dible but the rustling of the trees and the distant mppling of the 
tide upon the shore. Lake at length approached and lifted one 
He started! It was the face of Paletti, dead, 
‘God of heaven 
Lake felt the cold 


end of the covering 
rors 


cold, features black and distorted exclaimed 


Anguille in an under tone, * what is this ?” 
sweat starting from his forehead. Who could say how near the 
murderers might be! It was now nearly dusk, and both were un- 
armed. As if with the same thought, the two left the apartment 


with more haste than dignity. To mount their horses was a 


minute's operation, and to spur them homewards at speed seemed 
a joint impulse 

But few words were interchanged by the horrour-struck com- 
panions as they urged their steeds toward the Hof, and but little 
time had elapsed before they had raised the whole wondering 
population of the place. Under the directions of the resident 
magistrate, lights, arms, horses, and a litter were procured, volun- 
teers thronged to follow, and a numerous cavalcade set forth to 
bring the corpse of the murdered man, and if possible to arrest 
iis slayers. Despite the darkness which now compelled them to 


move slowly, they reached the place, and under the guidance of 


( 
Lake and Anguille, entered the hall, and were shown the very 


spot upon which the body was lying, or rather had been lying— 


for, to their abundant consternation, there was no vestige of any 


corpse left. In vain the torches were poked into every corner— 


neither blood, nor clothing, nor footmark gave any confirmation to 
the vehement and wonder-struck account of Lake and his com 
panion. After a vain search the company were forced to depart 
as they came, more than half of them charging their guides with 
} 


htened into seeing more than could be beheld by 


} 


having been frig 





any mortal power of sight ; and » causes of all this bootless 
] g 


turmoil were forced to follow, mortified to the utmost, and enra- 


' 





ged at the diseredit into which their firmness and veracity had 


fallen 


It was in vain, however, to argue the matter further } 


Lake ue 


termined to make a stern and urgent appeal to the De Begnis on 





the morrow He suspected that she had a clew to this myster 


although he could not bring himself to suspect her of the crime 
that 


And great was his astonishment in the morning, on learning tha 
she had left the spa at davlight, leaving no clue to her destina- 
The inve Stigaltions concerning the alle ged murder ended 


Dum ynt, 


lle had thrown so much mystery, after lounging 


tion 
where voyages round the world do. The Chevalier 
about whom Angu 
a day or two more, went off in the most common-place manner, 


with half-a-dozen trunks and a chasseur; and John Ashby Lake 





leaving 


took his de parture in a Very unsatisiactory state of mu 
an adventure unfinished, a mysterv unexplained, and an affair of 


the heart broken off in a most unaccountable manner 


There is no situation more forlorn than that of a sick man ina 


strange place, listening to a foreign tongue, waited on by hired 


nurses, seeing no familiar faces, hearing no sympathizing voice 
Lake had been for three weeks at the far-famed city of Cologne 
in this unenviable situation, and was now slowly recovering from 


the debilita 





ting effects of disease and physic. The solemn litt 


ipon him his whole mé 





doctor who had exhausted razine of pre 


scription and pharmacopeia, had unwillingly at length consented 


to admit that he was convalescing, and to mollify in some degree 


the strictness of his regimen; and Lake was enjoving, with the 
' 


satisfaction only known to those whom health revisits after a lone 


1e balmy air from the lattice balcony of his bed-room 


abse nee, t 


On the opposite corner of the street rose a vellow-looking, bow- 


windowed, many-chimneyed pile of architecture, with all manner 
of angles and pent-houses—and rising behind it in strong relief 


leas- 





was visible the spires of a cathedral, from which, in 





i service were then sounding, no 


ing chimes, the bells for evem 
unmeet accompaniment to the noisy merriment of children at 


play in the street beneath. It was fortunate for Lake that he had 


| 


found lodgings with Madame Metz, a quiet, kind, old soul, tote. 
ted to waxing, scrubbing, making preserves, and afternoon naps ; 
who bestowed upon her sick guest all the care which attendance 
upon her little household permitted, and who, when occupied her- 
self, sent her daughter Meeta to drive ennui away with her 
lively prattle and German songs. She was a gay creature, that 
Meeta, black-eyed, slightly embonpoint as to figure, and showing 
an ancle and foot handsome enough to drive a woman-hater crazy 
Such a little beauty was certainly out of place in Cologne, of 
which it may be generally said its only beauties are seen from 4 
distance. Approach and enter it and the charm vanishes ; 
narrow streets, dilapidated buildings, puests, and sisters of chari- 
ty, dusky wal!s and gloomy churches, and you have Cologne, 
with its three kings and eleven thousand virgins i 
Lake had seen little of it; of that little he liked Meetas’ so- 
ciety most. She was worth forty physicians, and even now, as she 





tripped into the salle, with an ugly little poodle under one ar: 





and half-occupied with some indescribable bit of needle-work, jy: 
felt a thousand times better for her approach. 
os 


“Ah! Tam glad, Monsieur, that you are to go out at | 
Doctor Schotenkaufien says that you are to go out to-morrow.” 
It is time | 
: omething of Cologne, considering I have been here nearly 
saw something of Col J gIih b I nearly 


“Thank you, Mademoiselle, I shall be glad too 


a month.” 

“To be sure, Cologne is worth seeing. There is the cathedral, 
and the blessed virgins, and the blessed St. Martin and the mira 
culous horses.” 

“The what?” 

“ The miraculous horses,” Meeta continued ; “ havn't you heard 
about them ’” 

** Never.” 

** Well, they are near this, only three streets off—looking ovt 
the garret window.’ 

** What, the horses? 

““Oh no, not the real horses, the effigies. A long time ago a 
lady died ; she was very virtuous, and so the sexton determined 
to steal her ornaments after she was buried ; and behold, after 
he had broken into the vault, as soon as he touched her hand she 
came to life and walked home to her husband.” 

** Poor man !” interrupted Tracy. 

* Ah! you laugh; but it is trae—for the husband did nut be 
lieve any more than you, and said that it was as likely that his 
two horses should come up stairs and look out of the window— 
and sure enough so they did, and there they are to this day.” 

** A very fair conclusion, and the lady "— 

But I'll tell 


and Meeta began tu work assiduously 


“Oh! she lived with her husband many years 
you no more stories,” 

* Weill, well, I'll believe all you tell me, if you will lay aside 
that sampler and get your guitar.” 

“Sing! Well, sick people must be humoured, I suppose.” And 


taking her mstrument from its corner, Meeta ran her fingers over 





the strings, and with a wild prelude sang, in a fine, rich contralt 


the following ballad 


Lord Erlach watched the waning moon 
By Urnfeldt’s ruined tower, — 

Till distant chimes had tolled the noon 
Of midnight’s awful hour; 

And wherefore doth a gallant knight 
Such lonely vigil keep? 

What doth he here with gou! and sprite 
While weary mortals sleep! 

Lord Erlach’s heart beat rapidly 
In that dark, lonely wood ; 

For there by Urnfeldt’s haunted tree 
A lovely 

And he had dared to summon her, 
By magic word and spell, 


lady stuod 


And loved—so wayward love will err— 
He loved a fiend from heil 


} 


lav on stream and tower 


s wide domain, 


Fair dawned the « 
Of Erlach’ 

But Erlach’s master from that hour 
Was never seen ag 

In Urnfeldt 
A plume and broken sword 

His vassals found—Saint Gereon save 
The spirit of their lord ! 


in 


s dark unfathomed cave, 


} 4s 


“ There is a great deal more of it,’ Meeta said, “ showing how 


” 


the lady was a demon, and how she was sent upon earth 
hundred years, and persuaded men to fall in love with her, be 
cause, as the story goes, if she does not within a certain time 
sacrifice to the evil one a handsome chevalier, she will be obliged 


to go herself.”’ 





“ The moral of your storv seems to be, that love is 


and a very good moral, no do 
“Weill, I don't know as 


1 


to that; but the story is true.”— 
True. 


id very wisely; “Father Herman says s 


Tracy, smiling.—* Monsieur,” said 


True !" sa 
id 


no 


ding her little bh 


! every body else says so.” 


and 
*“ Well, if Father Herman savs so, I shall not contradict 
certainly; and who 1s Father Herman? Our father confessor 
I suppose.” 
**No, indeed, he is no confessor. Father says he isn't a priest 
atall; but at any rate he is a very holy man, and very much be- 


loved by all. There comes Dr. Schotenhauffen across the stree! 





Don't go, Meeta ; never mind the doctor 




































ww 
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Dr. Schotenkauffen was five feet five, sanguine of complexion, 
choleric of temper; one whose arguments are disputes, whose 
conversation is one ecstasy. He could not reason—he always 


argued ; and if no opponent offered, he argued both sides. He 
carried in one hand a tall bamboo with an ivory knob, and wore 
smail clothes and a scratch-wig of rusty black. 

“The good day, Monsieur! Eh! how is your tongue !—pretty 
good, eh! These 
freebooters "—(this was added by way of parenthesis.) —** These 
what!” said Lake. 


We won't starve you much longer, eh! eh! 


“Eh!” said the doctor, twitching his wig 


forward ; * pardon—these Austrians—you see, eh! I am a 


burgomaster of Cologne.” (Here the doctor took a furious pinch 


of snuff.) ** Would you suppose, eh! some upstart colonel has 


very civilly given us to understand that he means to march his 


regiment through Cologne! I give you my honour—through 


Cologne!” and the doctor thumped the ferule of his bamboo cane 
into the floor with terrible energy 


** Well, doctor, why not! Is there any objection ?”’—* Objec- 


tion! Monsieur,” ejaculated the little man, starting bolt upright ; 


“We are subjects to tne king of Prussia, duke of Cleves, and 
Count of the Mark. Are we not bound to maintain our neutruali- 
ty '"—* True,” said Lake, not 


“I forgot 


“You should have heard—vou should have heard,” said the 


very clearly comprehending, 


doctor, shaking his head and canting up his spectacles, * our 
principal burgomaster, M. Upmanhoof, in the town-hall. ‘ Go,’ 
says he to the officer—the officer who brought the message— 
‘tell your colonel that we represent the Roman Cwsars: we 
cannot open our gates to any belligerent power,’"—so says M 
Upmanhoof. The colonel began to talk about our sovereign, the 
emperor of Germany. What have we to do with his armies of 


They 


observation ? will not come through Cologne!” and the 
doctor gave a determined flourish with his bamboo, thereby 
inflicting a severe, ruthless, unpremeditated blow upon Meeta’s 
poodle—a cross-grained little brute, who requited this uncere- 


monious reminder with a howl and a snap at the doctor's legs; 


pM 
} 


to avoid which, our little Hippocrates, in jumping nimbly back- 
wards, overset the stand upon which were displayed a whole 
array of vials, gallipots, and gruel-cups, the accumulation of 
Lake's long illness. Part of this variety besmeuared the doctor's 


he 





legs ; the remainder went to the flour in one grand crash 
and the dog fled away as if the whole 
Lake 


y. “Come, Meeta, sing me another ballad 


doctor cursed in German, 


j 


mess were intended for him. * Throw physic to the dogs,” 


observed, laughing 


Good by, doctor.” 
Very beautiful to the prisoner newly freed is the pure and fra- 


grant breath of heaven ; happiness, hope, renewed energy breathe 


in every inhalation. The gently-waving foliage of the trees—the 


glad waters laughing in the sun-beams—the soft purply tint of 


ft he spreading landscape, with all its hills 


the far-off mountains—t 





valleys tinted with gay colours and shadowed by slowly- 





and 


flitting clouds—the untaught song of a thousand birds 





voices of distant peasant-women at their daily toils—the | 


of dogs—the glad cheer of children—all the stirring sounds of 


rustic life All these, unnoticed in our day of health—ah! how 


ul are they to the escay g captive The 





beautif } 
down by disease—tears of pleasure in the eyes of grateful suf- 
ferers greet them, and weeks, months, nay vears of 
are forgotten. What know the minions of pleasure of true enjoy- 
ment! To appreciate it one must listen to Trenck, La Tude, 
or Bounivart 

Lake ventured out next day, for the first time; Meeta aceom- 


dirty and 





panied him. Slowly they time- 


honoured city: abhés, fat 


monks, and sisters of charity greeted 


them silently A whole legion of beggars escorted them perse- 





veringly, and waited at the entrance Lake and his com- 


panion took refuge in the church of St. Ursula. A few worship- 


pers were Knee! ig before the shrines, and a service was perform- 
gin a distant corner toacluster of cloaked devotees. The 
sainted relics of the army of female martyrs and other incred 








bles wer r ld, and the legends of the customary cicerone 
liste 1 to 

All at once Lake suspected that an old gentleman, in a gown 
and cowl, was rega r him with common attention; and 
alter observing the ne ty of the stranger's gaze for some 
little time, he approached him to ascergain if it was accidental or 
no. To hiss rprise, feeta greeted the stranger with welcome ; 


and the unknown, taking both her hands in his, addressed her 





most affectionate warmth As he did so, Lake tho ght 





his features were not unfamiliar, and the tones of his voice | 


too—he had heard them before, but he was not able 


when, and it seemed 


to recall the 


Tht not 


whether it mig 






where or the 


be fancy, after all. The monk ( he seemed) just then 


a hurried gesture of 


farewe!l to Meeta, disappeared among the columns of the 
r no 
“WW 
good F 





ey found themselves in the centre of a crowd, bevond wh 


Lake had glimpses of bayonets and plumes, and heard a s 





of martial music —* Do let us get nearer,” said Meeta. Lake 
exerted himself to oblige her childish curiosity, and soon they 
found themselves close to the military, who were drawn up on 


three sides of the area 
(Teo be continued.) 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS, 


CONDUCT OF A DISAPPOINTED DAMSE 
(From the histery of a Flirt 








*“ ] wovuLp not remain among such Goths; so I told Langham 
I would try if a tumbler of water had any effect upon one’s chat 
ting powers, for I was beginning to feel « ke the doct ind 





here | came ,; but I shan’t go up the hill now , I would st as 


soon chat with you. I wonder they have not 
and donkey-things here to assist people about 
* The hills are too steep, Major Sandford.” 
“| suppose they are in a general way ; but what will vou bet 
me, Miss Vansittart, I do not nde Bob to the highe st pomt 
bettir g. but 
} 


straining a horse 


* | must decline I have no doubt vou would at 


to death is a trifling considerat to 





tempt it; 





gentlemen, but I do not fancy the sight Suppose vou climb the 


highest point yourself in a given time ad 
* What shall be the stake '” 
« Name your own sum.” 


‘It must not be much for a lady. I know their allowance does 


not bear heavy demands. Come, I'll say five shillings, just to 


an interest in the thing.” 


rive 


* Done, then, Mayor Sandford ' 


“Oh, we must shake hands upon it,” and the major gave me a 
hearty shake of the hand, which pressed the rings to my poor 
lingers 


Miss Bates stood befor« ng the latter transaction: her 


us duri 
face cold and pale as usual, and her voice wit 


th, Miss Louisa Vansit- 


84 d, her eye giancing ind gnantiv 


out intonation 

“J hope vou have had flirtations en 
tart '” she 

* Really, Miss Bates, I do not see how that concerns you sell 
in anv way,” I replied haughtily 

“ Yes, it does concern me, Miss Louisa Vansittart \ have 
had affairs enough on your hands following you 
yet vour sisters married before you, as every body knew they 
would, because thev were rational and quict. Your shaking peo- 
1if Major Sandford 


sle’s hands in corners will never answer, ar 


Dyneton he we 


7 
Z 





knew your affair with Mr. Jones and Mr 
himself.” 


*T beg, Miss Bates, I may not interfere with vour walk, and 1 














utreat you not to interfere in any thing that concerns myself 

* You have no right to be concerned in other people's beaux, 
replied Miss Bates, in her still, unvarying tone of voice, w " 
might have acted as a lullaby to a sleepy « ad 

*] was not aware—I hope I am not talking at this time to ’ 
beau, Miss Bates!” 

* Major Sandford has no right to be flirting with you, Miss 
Louisa Vansittart; but I saw your way of al him 4 
morning.” 

The major stood confounded doring our short dialogue, looking 
at each lady, and hardly able to the maiter we dis 
coursed upon I turned smilingly to him 

“ Major Sandfor iss Bates accuses you of const y, I 
believe, a charge vou to refute my presence is not re- 
quired.” I was quitting the bower, but the major prevented me 


i 


his lace was in prodigious commotior 


** Pray, Miss Vansittart—upon my honour this is very odd; | 
do not comprehe i Miss Bates.” 

* You don't, major ’—then you should not have devoted your- 
self to me as you have done.” And the lady burst into t 


Major Sandford looked to the mght and left for some escape, 


but there was none Miss Bates stood infront, and the was a 
= ] ' j ¢ 1» 
wall behind us le stoed i v at bav. arc e very « er « 
his situation gave him cour to resist s enemy 
uf , 
“Upon mv | wr, Miss Bates, you distress me exces 


but I am not av 
love to you, I declare On mV hone 
* Then why did you wv cs with me en why 


talk to me’ 





” said Miss Bates, weeping abun 


making 


** Good heavens’ Miss Bates, what had that to do with g 


love’ I must talk to some body, and as you never answered, I 


' ” 


I never made love to a lady in my life 


sa Vansittart’s hand,” sobbed Miss 


could not be making love 
“You can squeeze Miss Lo 


Bates ; “ you can sit love-making in a bower with Arr, sir 


*“Upon my honour, I don't know what to say, ladies; this isa 
very awkward business: pray let me go, I can’t bear to see a 
woman crv; and, upon my r, I am half wild with this af 
fair. I had better have stayed the dining-room and taken a 


nap with the doctor 


‘Unfeeling man!” ed Miss Bates; “ unfeeling, har 
hearted creature 

Major Sandford’s larce lips compressed themselves into some 
thing like shapely form I vow to heaven I can't understand 
ve1ng called r earted I never was rouzh to Bo», much less 
to a woman : J don’t hike the imputat What did I ever say to 


< 


er bosom heaving with 
emot 

* What did I ever do to you, Miss Bates?” 

* Nothing,” sighed the weeping Polly, “ but you could squeeze 
M ss l uisa Vansittart's | ” 

** What! ive 


me so suddenly 





I been guilty of, t} en, Miss Bates, that you attack 
W hat have 


he major stammered ; he could not complete the 


I said or done to make you sup- 


pose me— 


* You looked '” replied Miss Bates, bursting nto fresh sorrow. 


“ The d I did cried the major then I'll never be such 
a foo! as to look at a woman aga I beg rdon lor using @ 
strong express but it’s very hard to be calle ito account tor 
looking a lady the face when one speaks to he 

* You have used me very ill, but it would never have come to 
this if Miss Louisa Vansittart had let vou a c 

I became very int ant 1! walked with a stately step from 


the scene of actior 1 left Miss Bates to « un, and Major 
Sand! to defend his conduct wit t witnesses but before I 
‘ ad reach the steps of the Crown gallery I was overtaken by 
the major in breathless ist 
I imy i r twas! fair of you. How ¢ you 
leave ‘ > is 
“1 re ‘ not res to hear Miss Bates’ allegations I 
ty ‘ to be y r own counsel.’ 
* But I ran for Miss Vans art: 1 my honour, I had near- 
iv been ca er vou | me, t I rt ’ ied so; but I 





vow to heaven I never looked at her in anv way I don't like red 


hair well eno 1; however, | am otf bw the coach, or a chaise, or 
somethi to (heitenham to ht we do to stay here I 
shall whisper my reasons to Lar mm, and start off instantly. For 
heaven's sake, « t te er where | am gone'’ The major 
t ed a ed ‘ towards t ardet 

Iw t i ‘ ve est sure 


I'll never talk to a s ent 





woman again—and it's not er I'm a chatty mood either—so 
it's hard to get »* 1a scrape She need not have called me 
unfeeling Amansas citot ec rio a woman; but 
as to simply king—‘acat may ‘ata king "—and no man 
looks at a plain woman w red hair. | wish you well, Miss Van- 
sittart, but I've « ew Malve for ever—now there's two of 
us gone.’ [he owed as he again shook hands, and he 
returnees to an | } 
PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 
From the same 

Beyond a certain poimt of 1 ry I always sought for refuce in 
l n n, and this day I sil ¥ stroll to the ier sitting- 
r n ad s¢ ed my ft r frame in a lot ng-chair lor alew mo- 
ments My step was not heard in the drawing room, t! gh ite 
door was ¢ silt V re Miss Partington was en 
gaged ma r her trave ungement I heard Sir James 
La $s 1 the hrs at usual hour, though I 
was not aware of any be ha iT ed him Ihis entrance 
was also expected by Miss P ng but she received him 
Ww 1 her usual j sure, accusing him of a design to try how 
nomecless he ¢ 1 ente 1 we g-house Sir James laughed 
wit! $ accustor ! rtiness 

I got jyuietly ¢ certainly ; but | really don’t mean to 
‘ f again without try to stract some of the property.” 

* Take vour « e, t Sur James ; here is a screen rather 
the rse for we the ( rm-chair, ¢ heavy te uder 
' » you cove ese V able a es 

N *¢ xa 7 a ed Sir James put, alter amo 
mie y pause ‘can you give me your attention for a few 
hi ‘ 

W served Miss Part I have always plea- 
. re t I 

I heard a little movement as igh a formal sederunt was ef- 
fecte ‘ ‘> ness } 

“J 7 v to make ia proposal, Miss Partington 

Let me hear it, S f 

** T see you do not t me ve we shall soon be bet 
ter 3 uinted, t iif rather awkward ; but don't vou al 
wavs advise cand stat r one's of ys and wishes 

* Indeed I ) ‘ me ¥ r tended proposal,” 

“Why, M P you have pleased me more than any 
woma | eve saw ‘ ve ) ection, ] am just come 
t KY 1 ¥ ‘ 

Miss Parting vas s t for a moment, as though some 
powe fer cist ed her prow mind : at last she spoke 

Sur James, you asto ime beyond express I an lite 
u epare extraordinary request—pray » 

“T nerceive ‘ epared, M Par ton, for which I 
ad y mor ecause ve no trap for me ut I 
( ex ry to wish you to be my wile, un 

s , ara t} s extraord y However, now | 

ave * y ex \ t s more fully 

ew t 18 OV la eT eve M g ane r, atte 
+ on Gelaieiel ont ed 

Bot et r James—pray let me speak before you continue 

4 eid to say this P t of the est We know very 

each , feel sure at and things upon exami 
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nation will prove you very rash in this affair. Pray do not recur 


to this conversation.” 

*‘ Indeed you must excuse me.” Sir James Langham's voice 
grew stronger, and his manner acquired more ease as he pro 
ceeded. ‘** When a man makes a purchase, or wishes to procure 
his own advancement in worldly matters, nothing 1s left undone 
or unsaid to effect the matter, and in so very material a point as 
a companion for life I think every man may be determined to per- 
severe. I know a lady like yourself is not very easily obtained, 
but I shall not lose courage 


honourably 


Only answer me one question 
Are your atlections engaged 


“ Certainly not,” replied Miss Partington 


“ Then I shal! wait for you, as Jacob did for Rachei 


If vou 


are not prepossessed in favour of any man, | have a right to try 
my powers in obtaining your good opinion I don't expect you 


tuo like me now, but may fancy me some months 


hence, and as | have spoken in time, it may point your attention 
I am in love with you at 


perhaps you 


my way, you know I don’t say that 
thie moment; but I like you so much that I think it necessary to 
speak out. When we have continued our acquaintance we shall 
improve in each other's opinion, and what I admire now J shall 
love then. You have not spread nets for me, and I am not de- 
ceiving you. As [I only ask for a fair trial, you will not disdain 
my matter-of-fact way of speaking ; but, upon my honour, I never 
made an offer before, and don't understand its forms. I only know 


that I like you very much, Miss Partungton, and I wish you to 


” 


try and like me 
What a situation was I in! 
nature to the unconcerned, but it grated every feeling in me 


Here was a dialogue racy in its 


Miss Partington was making a conquest of Sir James Langham 
without any personal appearance beyond the common expression 
of * good looking,” and receiving an offer from a wealthy baronet 
or even triumph! These things were too 


without any trouble, 


much for me, but I remained enforcée and listened to Miss Part- 
ington’s calm reply 

** Your very open expression of good opinion gratifies me, Sir 
James, and deserves equally open treatment in return. I am so 
utterly perplexed by this conversation, that I can scarcely rally 
my astonished ideas, but I will tell you simply my own thoughts 
as they arise. I cannot be so flattering as to offer you more than 
my really sincere thanks for your compliment, because I have only 
known you and received you as a very recent acquaintance, and 
because I think much may arise to cause repentance on your part 
Age, I think, has much to do with private fancies, and I believe 


I must be your senior T am thirty-seven years of age 


“ T am two years younger,” replied Sir James, ** but will that 
small minority influence you against me?” 

* T think a lady should be the junior, Sir James, for her own 
sske. Age is sooner apparent in women than men, and a wife 
gains nothing in her husband's opinion by looking ten years older 
than himself.” 

**[ know it, I know it is 80 in many cases, but it would have 
no influence with me. My nature is to be content and happy, 
and I want a companion who will be kind, and agreeable, and 
chatty. I never had a taste for pretty foolish girls. I don't think 
you in the least handsome, but Tam sure you are good-tempered, 
and would go with me to Russia, if I liked to take such a journey, 


without sulking or being bribed. I think your friend, Miss Van- 


sittart, a very handsome girl, but I would net exchange you for 
her, with her Florentine air and love of Moore's melodies, for al! 


the world affords.’ 
* You really flatter very ably, and with more subtlety than I 
should have given you credit for.” 
“T never flattered any one before, so it comes naturally in 
these situations. Well, you have not refused me, therefore I 
shall come and see you to-morrow, and I shall follow you into 


Gloucestershire next week, and see what you are all doing 
“Stay, Sir James, you flurry me with such quick resolutions ; 


really I must consider 

* Oh! well, you will have pienty of time to consider: I consi- 
dered only five minutes, and found out I should be a fool to hesi- 
I shal! never tease, so don't be alarmed ; but I shall visit 


But I 


know you are above trifling and playing tricks, so | am very tran- 


tate 
you till you decline me plumply, and then | shall vanish 


Ellis, your friend, told me how upright and kind you 
were to every body 
Well, at the proper hour I shall be here to-morrow, to see you off 


quil. Mr 


Thinks I, that’s the very wife [ want 


and you will see what a useful fellow 


Is Miss 








you will require my help, 
I am, and how impossible it will be to do without me 
Vansittart better?” 

Miss Partington hoped I was, but I had not yet made my ap- 
pearance 

** Miss Vansittart is a very pretty girl. J thought Thelwal was 
caught at one time, but he has so many strings to his bow he puz- 
zies his own judgement. Ue is always carrying on three affairs 


atonce. [have one more request to make. Will you write to 


me, and say vou have arrived safely? Don’t be prudish and de- 
cline: I ask nothing extraordinary, and if you have no objection 
to me except our short acquaintance, why a little more intimacy 
is the very thing to cure that disorder.” 

“Indeed,” said Miss Partington, “I must be allowed to judge 


Excuse my corresponding with you, 


for myself in this matter 
though I wish you well 


I have surely done much in hearing al! 


} 





you have to say, considering my acquaintance of a fortnight. 
Allow me to say I must now drop the conversation: yet believe 
me flattered by your preference, and pleased by your candour.’ 
You have scorned 


‘‘T will submit to your better judgment 
trifling and affectation, and I can trust your judgment safely. I 


may see you off to-morrow 
‘IT cannot wish to decline that politeness; my friend and my- 


self will be happy to see you on 
“Thank you, thank you, I ask no more at present. You will 


receive me with welcome at Gloucestershire 
** You said vou would ask no more at present, and follow up 


the sentence with another demand '" 
‘“* Shake hands with me, then.” 
“]T do most willingly.’ 


Sir James Langham kissed her hand gallantly before he relin- 
quished it 
** If every man could find a kind heart like yours, Miss Parting- 


ton, they would not feel alarmed at disclosing their sentiments 
i 


is 


I wish ladies were always above-hoard and spoke their min 
honestly ; it would prevent a great deal of mischief. I feel ex- 
tremely grateful for your attention, and whether you accept me 
or not, you have secured a friend for ever. I will be here im time 
to-morrow to see you safely on board.” 

Sir James bowed low to his lady-love, and left the room with 
the firm step of a man who has acted up to his principles, and 
leaves no room for self-reproach if his wishes are doomed to 


disappointment 





GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES, 


THE ONE-WINGED HUMMING-BIRD. 
AN INCIDENT 


Once—ere my heart was darkly stirred— 
While vet a careless bov— 

I caught a full-fledged humming-hird, 
And laughed aloud for joy 


I held it with a miser’s care, 
And gazed in mute surprise 
Upon tts outline smal] and fair— 

Upon its gorgeous dyes 


But while with infantine delight 
I viewed the trembling thing, 

I saw that, though so gaily bright, 
It lacked a feeble wing ! 


Tt could not cleave the summer air, 
It could not quit the spray 

On which tt sat and told its care 
Throughout the livelong dav. 


It could not but in sorrow sing, 
It could not fan the flowers— 
It could not seek another spring 
When autumn saddened ours 


Yet, guided by some wise command, 
Or by her instinct led, 

Its parent, hovering o'er my hand, 
The helpless wildling fed 


As if aware of its defect, 
And finely formed to feel, 
He still supplied, without neglect, 
Its daily, hourly mea! 
That bird, so careful of its kind, 
Uninfluenced by thought, 
A lesson for the human mind, 
Of love of kindred taught 
Long vears since that event have fled— 
Long weary years of change, 
And some whom I| have loved are dead, 
And some are coldly strange 
Yet, though my heart has oft been wrung, 
Convinced by time, | see 
That, as a bird protects her young, 
The Lord protecteth me 
THE POWER OF FORETELLING DEATH. 
(From an Account of Elizabeth Okey, by Dr. Eliotson.) 
Some persons have an idiosyncracy to be affected by emana- 
tions which have no perceptible effect on mankind at large 
Some have catarrh and asthma when near certain grasses in 


flower; some when near a hare, dead or alive; some have an 


indescribable sensation 
cat. Elizabeth Okey has a sense of great oppression, sickness, 


a certain distance of 





of a most distressing kind when near a 


and misery when within persons whose 


frame is sinking. The emanations which are constantly proceed- 
ing from us all are so altered in their composition, I presume, in 
extreme debility, that a high susceptibility may suffer from them. 
Whenever the effect upon her has been of a certain intensity, 


J it has died 





I understand that the patient who produc 
phenomenon has been known to the nurse, and invariably verified 
by her for a long period before I heard of it; and Elizabeth Okey 
only by chance communicated it to me in November, during her 
delirium. When not in a mesmeric state, that is, when not deli- 
rious nor somnambulist, she has not this idiosvnerscy, and is per- 


fectlvy ignorant that she ever bas it. In her somnawoulism she 








has it simply; but, in her delirium, it is attended by an illusion 
that she sees a figure, something like the representations of 
death, wrapped in a white robe. The more intense the impres- 
sion from the emanations, the taller the figure; the stronger, 
therefore, are the emanations, and the nearer the person to his 
end phenomena of 


dreams, which are a sort of delirium 


in accordance with the 
If we have an inflamma- 


This is perfectly 


tion of the foot, the heat of this is very likely, in our dreams, to 
make us fancy the part is roasting on the bars of a grate: if we 
have the rheumatism, we dream that some one 1s giving us the 
bastinado ; in oppression of the breath, we may dream that we 
see a demon sitting upon us—in short, have the night-mare, and 
it is very conceivable, that the more distressing the oppression, 
the larger might the figure be imagined. Thus the sensation, 
which she knows to arise from the influence of a person hurrying 


to the grave, gives her a fancy that she sees the figure when in 


her delinum; but, if she is near a sinking person when in a state 





of somnambulism, in which her reason is sound, she not only 
not the sensation merely—sees no figure, but tells you that the 
idea of the figure in her delirium is a delusion—the product of 
delirium ° 

On learning this wonderful fact, I examined carefully into it, 
and ascertained its reality. But having had, among a few of the 
students who have signalized themselves, some by serbbling and 


some by talking, experience of the falsehoods and absurd objec- 
tions to which all the mesmeric phenomena of my patients were 
exposed, I resolved to conduct her into my other ward, m which 
she was unacquainted with the diseases of the patients, and with 
the patients themselves, and to conduct her there at the close of 


the day when she could not see the patients. Accordingly, about 





five o'clock in December, I begged the nurse of the ward to 
I enjoined the little girl not to utter a word, and 


I led her, not to the bedside of patients, but up one side of the 


nd no one knew 


accompany us 


ward and down the other, without stopping ; 
the object I had in view. I felt her shudder as she passed the 
foot of two beds, and after leaving the ward she told me that she 
had felt the sensation and seen the figure which she in her deli- 
rium, but in her delirium only, calls Jack, at two of the beds. The 
nurse informs me that in passing one bed she heard her whisper, 
* There's Jack,’’ while she shuddered, but I did not, although I 
had hold of her hand the whole time. This patient, whe was 
then in a state of perfect insensibility, soon died; the other, 
I hear, is still alive, but his disease will be, from its nature, 
necessarily fatal. I considered it my duty to inquire into this in- 
teresting fact. There was nothing in it contrary to physiological 
and pathological truths; but it was an unusual modification, and 
had I not inquired into it, I should have been devoid of all spirit 
of professional inquiry, and moreover should have exposed the in- 
nocent and excellent little girl to another false and base accusa 
tion of :mposture. 


POPULAR ERRORS IN MEDICINE, 
(By an Edinburgh Physician.) 

Many people put great faith in the wholesomeness of eating 
only one dish at dinner. They suppose that the mixture of sub- 
stances prevents easy digestion. They would not eat fish and 
This seems a 


What 


dinner sits easier on the stomach than a slice of roasted or boiled 


flesh, fow! and beef, animal food and vegetables 


plausible notion, but daily practice shows its absurdity 


mutton, and carrots or turnips, and the indispensable potatoe 


What man ever felt the worse for a cut of cod or turbot, followed 


by a beefsteak, or a slice of roast beef and pudding? In short, a 


‘ ) ’ 
Hy ne at meals, 


variety of wholesome food does not 





seem incom 


if one do not eat too much—here the error lies 


It is a common practice with bathers, after having walked ona 


hot day to the sea-side, to sit down on the cold and d 


) 


till they cool before going in the water This is « 


Never go into the water over-fatigued, and aft 





nued perspiration, but always prefer | 


1 ’ 
long-con 


the first drops of perspiration are on your brow Th re 


of sudden transitions from heat to cold being fatal ath 
run from the hot-bath and ; lunge naked into the snow. What ts 


to be feared is sudden cold after the exhaustion of the bodv, 


al powers are not suilicie.t to produce a re-action 


or recovery of the animal heat 








There is a favourite Tancy of rendering infants and farther 
advanced children hardy and strong by plunging them into cold 
water. This will certainly not prevent strong infants from grow 
ing stronger, but it will and often does kill three out of everv 
five. Infants aiwave thrive best w 1 mocerate warmth, a d a 
milk-warm bath. The same rule applies to the clothing of infants 
and children. No child should have so slight clothing as to make 
it feel the effects of cold ; warm materials, loose and wide-made 
clot! yr, and exercise, are Indispensable for the health of the 


, > ' P , 
little ones. But above all things, th heads should be Kept Cov 


and generally uncovered 


Id lead one to suppose 





Many people so lat d early rising as wo 
that sleep was one of those lazy, sluggish, and bad practices. that 
the sooner the custom was abolished the better. Sleep is as ne- 
the food 


nt for 


cessary to man as food, and as some dv with one-third 





that others absolutely require, so five hours sleep is 
Some men can- 


one, while another requires seven or eight hours 
n 2i; 


not by any possibility sleep more than four or five hours in 
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end therefore. true to the mherent selfishness of human nature, TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. The Prince de Join In at cing his arrival at H ax 
they abuse all who sleep longer. No one should be taunted for eaveianinimdie 1 few davs since, the Novascotian thus spoke of the illustrious 
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sleeping eight hours if he can We think with “An Amateur,” that Nagel is the most accomplish visiter, and the changes w ave marked the { nes of his 
Many people do not eat salt with their food, and the fair sex oft cialindet chatceer come tothie countru: but wecannstaies family rhe prince is a tall, fine bine seem qith alive com 
have a notion that this substance darkens the complexion. Salt for a lone communication te prove what nol dispute "3 plex large eves, g face, and strik foreign expression of 
seems essential to the health of every human being, more espe- i Seaeie of extending the + alae at ae ies - on eatures The vceuliar lovk att ed to his maiesty Louis 
cially in moist climates. Without salt the body becomes infested cask an en Generel cotasinns A. will saret » this that | I t dw enables his s cts to m readv, though 
with intestinal worms. The case of a lady is mentioned in a has lest hie wacer.—~No more com Daneel chts, good Sir ROt always « nentarv likenesses, was called to mind by a 
medical journal, who had a natural antipathy to salt, and never Lucius,” if you please—at least ES +—There ought  S'ance at the prines The vessel commanded by the prince 1s 
used it with her food; the consequence was, she became dread- se bea Gantrical fund created for the relief aceon: ual that which conveves the remains of Napoleon to France; she 
fully infested with these animals. A punishment once existed in are really in distress, and who « sendin al etek - was then also under his command. The present interchance of 
Holland, by which criminals were denied the use of salt; the he vain ant the sti; wail ‘ ¥ courtesies with this dis shed represe ‘ a greut ne 
same consequence followed with these wretched beings We sins a at lensth one of these dave.— Mademoiselle Fanny Ells tion ts highly pleasing. How horribly would war erpose be 
rather think a prejudice exists with some of giving little or no se es af aia se ae ocr. and thie is a eal te a twee " t men, whose is alw s " val 
salt to children. No practice can be more cruel or absurd a? present. How does L. know that ** Fanny's going ?”—If Q well being and in wveme and the setting of a worthy cxan 
: — will take our advice, he wi uiet . © great WIN pS ¢ e, to the res “ 1. How 

THE LATE THEODORE HOOK. ee lh sa ' nan vicissl 





We have lost a social companion and friend of more than five THE NEW-YORK MIR ROR e * aon te iene " “eee ss teal i cae " va ' : 


t of talent, and wit, and humour is 





































































and thirty years—a brilliant eve . oe 2 Be new eites oe ie 
extinguished by the early death ol Theodore E. H yok, which : 7 2 the wor d e wo re } - -~- 
; ae eS eee ; SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1841 As a oe on tm ion 
ily is it possible to think of aught melancholy in unison with which . lease known en The a y 
is no more,) melancholy event took piace at his to prov n a str e land. and his readiness to ¢ 
house in Fulham, on the night of Tuesday last. Mr. Hook had Improvement mm musical taste —Amoug the thousand improve were t " © exile w strate his prudence ' J 
been severely indisposed for several weeks, and at length sunk ments which have marked the progress of this country for the last sesousces an epee Pr difficulty 
under a complication of disease which no remedies could stay quarter of a century, none have been more remarkable than the 
He was born on the 224 of Septe mber, 17388 It is too early a gradi al development and extension of musical taste We all re- i J . ( ] cof Miss Adams.—W< ave 
time to speak of this singularly-gifted individual, except in the | member when music was taught only in singing-scho ls,and when | ©Clerred notic ‘ WOrk, lately hed by Messrs. Wiley & 
spontaneous and general terms of that sorrow which flows from the highest effort of church psalmody did not rise beyond * Long P - Am, UNTL We had an opportunity Of Csi 7 us contents, 
the thought that we shall never listen to his voice again; never | for a cooling,” =h was very eflective in a crowded room of a and las atciy discharged that agreeable duty, are prepared to 
hear those sparkling sallies which use d to set the table in a roar; hot summer's night. At that early day the busisoss ur prano- recommend ' > . . -™ he work cor 
never dwell with unmingled admiration on those extemporaneous forte making was one of the most melancholy extant: there was ta t and ers of Miss A \ ’ he el ' 
effusions in which he never had an equal, and which were the de- but one half-starved concern of the kind in the country, while now : of P . \ . erwards the wife of Colonel 
light and wonder of all who knew him; never witness that una- we have Firth & Hall, Nunns, Deboise, Chickering, Stoddart, the M mS. 5 Avery dist . the reve ' 
bating spirit and unflagging mirth which made him the soul and New-York Company, and many others, whose mstruments are ary army. Besides many lette t en of this aifted lads 
centre of the convivial c never harken him on to new equal to any in the world. In these days of blissful ignorance came there are s r ! t membere of the 
efforts and additional triumphs, after he had achieved more than Phillips and Incledon, who set us right on many points; these were family, tort a collection esting and valual ‘ 
would have been fame to twenty acknowledged wits; never look succeeded by the Garcia troupe, Mrs. Austin, Horn, the Woods, t . is very handsomely te . ned with a view of 
upon that bright, dark, flashing eve, illuminated with mind and Caradori Allen, and other clever artists, who have completed our " the family-seat at Quincy, 4 encess of M ( el Smith, 
the glance of the forthcoming lightning ; never feel the force of | musical edveation, such as it is. As was to be expected, a re- | SF @ port : 
that manly sense, acute observation, and accumulated intelli- markable change has been effected by these means, and at pre Poets of Ame Ir bustling « ere are 1 
gence, which rendered him as instructive when gravity prevailed, sent there is no nation in the world where the manufactur g of viduals wv e tastes ¢ purs s lead em, W every capacity 
as he was unapproachahb e when festivity ruled the hour Alas, instruments and the sale of music are more unive rsal There is to shine ! , to prefer the \ \ a - » can 
dear Hook! there is now a void indeed where you filled an en- scarcely a married couple that thinks of setting-up an establish- seldom be ix ad te Coenen then. on : ~ oe ag 
viable place, a gloom where you so gloriously shone ment without including in it a piano; and even our hotels, packets, their lone and as s cultiv (letters. An rt we 
From his very early youth Mr. Hook was distinguished by pre- | and steamboats ere furnished with the best of these instruments know of no gent in more distinguished 1 Mr. J Keene 
cocious endowments, and began the world of London as a mere In no section of the country has this change in the public taste of t n of ¢ s. Keese & ( has, on more occasions 
hoy. Even then he was the life of gav society, tho igh not over- been more conspicuous tuan in the de eh il town of Springt ‘ ld, than one, showr nae _ ‘ a the « v . or 
flowing with that exuberance of fancy which marked his riper Massachusetts, famous for its armoury, its rich pastures, and the as t of v er of ks. Tle as undertaken to edit the 
years. His dramas were successful, his literary productions soon | fat cattle they support; for its neat villas, and the wealth, intel- ‘este of Americe.” « eerics of tx he ae lca ce 
became popular ; and from that time to this his innumerable ligence and enterprise of its inhabitants Some twenty years which ar ired some time since, and met w = m suc 
writings in various departments have had very great effects upon | ago a Mr. ——-, a bookseller in that town, purchased in this city cess. We have seen some of the plates of the second volume 
the public, and established him high among the principal authors | a very difficult piece of music, one of Pleyel's sonatas, contain- now in the course of prepare _ and were much gratified wit 
of the age. Poetry, politics, fiction, the stage, polite literature in ing fifteen of the usual pages, at the price of hity cents Phis P The mecha ex af work v be every way 
general, and biography, have all been adorned by his pen; and large stock he bought on speculation, he being the only musi worthy of its ect and matter, a w nat once a val 
where the object was to impress the country w:th any opinions, dealer in the place. When the invoice arrived the neighbour ‘ adidivien te, then t re. and an clesent cbicct of an. Tha 
fortunate was the side which enlisted his sympathies and support were astonished at the extent of the importation, and predicted publisher is Mr. S. ¢ ; i. 1s ot ; 
His skill and readiness in music was alinost equal to his powers the ruin of the daring speculator. It was examined as a curiosity, : 
in extempore poetical composition. He could invent and execute but nobody could be found to treat for so large a quantity. How New mu We acknow e wih pleasure the receipt 
an opera on the spur of the moment; as he could conceive and | ever, he made out to dispose of it all by retail, ‘in lots to suit of a copy of t : ed States | ' \fter a some 
sing half-a-dozen humourous and pointed songs in an afternoon, | purchasers,” which he managed by cutting off so many bars what carelul ex OF She WOrk, We are prepered ¢ y 
upon anv subjects proposed to him. His jest was always ready, | more or less, with a pair of scissors, according as his customers | ‘4! © ales ; : I at a 1 of mi 
and his repartee so prompt ar d so surely a hit, slight if playful, demanded sixpence worth or a slulling’s worth of the article, the sic at once chaste Ss stvie, as well as sold d unpressive m 
but heavy if provoked, that all around him soon became aware latter being the largest quantity ever required at that time In chara S i ea ted by our s and musical 
that his fires were either innocuously glancing or scorching, as _, this way the whole adventure was disposed of at a large profit, | @*Sec!# . ey Se . may, we are cunhcent it 
the circumstances inflamed and called them forth except the picture, for which twenty-five cents were d ded ‘ it 1 ver cutol rovement t cepartments ot 
But, whatever he was in humour, he was warm in his friend- || but “no takers!” At the present time Springtield is one of the | S4¢red mus Much eredit is due to Mr. | the compiier, f 
ships, liberal and generous in his character, charitable and hu- most musical towns in the Union, and the very person whose the agree >and useful variety with w is s furnished 
mane in his nature. In manv points he had no rival ; and active sales were then upon so small a scale is now one of the largest t | y sert ‘ ' ' ime es ar 
wud ardent as his path has been for many years, we believe he | customers of our New-York music-publishers. This fact shows a | Sh pieces, et erspersing the with many sterling good 
did not make a personal enemy ; and sure we are that his me- wonderful revofution im musical taste in Springfield ; and as great ( 
mory will be hallowed by the esteem due to genius, and by the | a one has taken place within the last filicen years through the Guy l s —Me ! & | ed “ Guy 
mournful regrets of those who were his associates in scenes, the whole country | k the best nove tuat r writer, W. Hor 
indescribable charms of which, all elicued by him, they never can } ) ; Ainsworth, t pres f ! Miscellany, a ne 
forget — Lite wry Gazeite Bunvyan's i J War.—The Amer n Sundav-S yol I " 7 as the . f Ro a Cy ston.” and “ Jack 
A es : has just published a beautiful edition of the * Holy War” of | ¢ 1? The subic of bee besent: oxctthe etnetedl 
. sale quaint John Bunyan, which may be had of their agent, Mr. J. ¢ to Mr. Ainsw ° ‘ ——a : 
aS, Seow Mee as N 152 Nassau-s reet As t spliend r ot Para lise 2 : 
: = _— - ‘ . — — powe ! v i t uivei t 1 octav a ‘ 
As an instance of the great power which this unequalled actress Lost has almost wholly eclips°d Paradise Regained and Comus, — only complete one : : , é ee ens genes 
d over the minds of her auditory, we need only mention the so in the case of Bunvan, the unrival yn larity of his world certain, will be ra and extensive 4 pn ' s 
owing circumstance :—When she performed the part of Agnes | renowned Pilgrim's Progress has thrown his other writings some- | 4), enterpris . ; 
m Fatal Curiosity, and giving, during the scene where Agnes || what too much into the shade His * Holy War” has not the 
goes up to Wilmot and produces the jewels of thei unknown | sustained dramatic interest which accompanies every step of the “ am’s M “ . dies and 
son, when, in a remote hint of murdering him, she threw such an Christian, the weary pilgrim, in his progress to the heavenly city, etantly . ore ee dines serves varie 
expression in her countenance as made the flesh of every specta- | but it 1s a very happy apologue. We remember reading itin our | ‘ on dconiry ‘ se any Sotdiecies Couee 
tor creep. A Mr. Crabbe Robinson, a gentleman of the bar, and |! young days with great pleasure ; and the judgment of youth, as tion on the other side of the water. The reviewing departme 
a scholar well known in the world of literature, who was sitting || to works of this sort, is generally pretty sound. The siege of the | Wl! § UNGEr Me Charge ol Edgar A. Poe, = conducted 
the pit, declared afterwards that from this moment his respira- || town of Mansoul, the breach of Ear-gate, and the final defeat of verona . 5 ide ae : asics 
tion crew difficult, few seconds he lost all command of | Diabolous, are all extremely happy. We scarcely need say that * sasas or ene om ’ 
nself. When the murder-scene approached he laughed aloud, | this book breathes the same fervent spirit of evangelical Fran ‘ f ess.— ‘ «of Mr. Johr 
and there was a general cry in the pit of “turn him out.” The . tianity which 1s conspicuous in all Bunyan’s life and writings B. Murray, of this city, the identical print ress at which the 
process of ejectment was even begun, and he had received some | The edition now before us is beautifully printed, adorned with | philosopher Franklin, then a poor printer, worked on his first 
arsh treatment, when a humane woman interposed, who saw many very excellent engravings, and, in short, is in every respect to | has been placed at 5 Mf ' 
exnlained his real condit He was in strong hvsteri : calculated to be enterta > as we.l as useé 
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Oh! ee ne glens ae. waters flowing, Rapid and among the green dear hills in the summer But dearer than thy health- breeze! 
and thy sparkling trees, And — are thy sun glowing, all is breathing 
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while I beat him behind, he would then go on.’ The king seized Srots on Tue sun.—During the last few weeks several small 
the ass firmly by the ear, and the milk-woman applied the lash | clusters of dark spots, surrounded with luminous borders, have 


frequently made their appearance upon the sun's disk, and as sud- 


MISCELLANY. 
Str T. Lawrence AND THE Dt ke or Wetiineton. —A lady || unsparingly to his rump. The donkey, getting into a trot, pro- 


he had so long | ceeded on his way without urging, and the poor woman dismissed | denly become evanescent. On Tuesday morning week an oblong 


once asked Sir T. Lawrence the reason why 


ceased to play billiards, the only game he greatly excelled in. |) her unknown assistant with a thousand thanks. When the king cluster ef spots made their appearance a little to the left of the 
His reply was full of character :—* My dear madam, although I | returned from his walk he gave the queen an account of the ser- sun's centre, where they now may be seen travelling towards the 
never played for money myself, my play attracted attention, and | vice he had performed. Her. majesty appeared to have some | western side of the luminary, nearly in a line with his equator 


occasioned many and often very high bets. Next to gambling | scruples about the decorum of such adventures on the part of her | Also a dark spot, which disappeared about a fortnight ago, on the 
} 


de of the solar disk, has again just made its appearance 


yourself, is the vice of encouraging it in others; and as I could , royal consort with milk-women, and she said, ‘‘ Dear Fritz, doings — western s! 
not check the betting, I have given up my amusement I have | of this sort might be well enough for a crown prince, but it is | on the eastern side The whole of these spots may be distine 
not played a game for many years. The last time I was in a bil- quite a different thing fora king.” ‘O, my dear,” interrupted — seen with the smallest of telescopes, having the eve screened with 
“it is nothing out of the way. I assure you my || a piece of black or dark-coloured glass.— Boston pape 


Servep ricut.—A dandy m New-Orleans, wishing for an ex- 


“tly 


liard-room was a few years ago, when who should casually come — the monarch, 
in but the duke of Wellington. We had often played together, father has helped forward many an ass in his time.” 


and with nearly equal success. We agreed to have a match, but Tue rast.—When the art of reflection takes place in the mind, | cuse to speak to a beautiful lady in the street with whom he was 
we were both so perfectly out of practice that, after a few when we look at ourselves in the light of thought, we discover unacquainted, drew his nice white cambric handkerchief from his 
strokes, we could not help smiling at each other, and we laid | that our life is embosomed in beauty. Behind us, as we go, all pocket, as he approached her, and inquired if she hadn't droy ped 
down the cues.” things assume pleasing forms, as clouds do far off. Not only it. The lady glanced at the handkerchief, nodded assent, took it 
Tue xixe or Pressts.—The present king of Prussia is ac- | things familiar and stale, but even the tragic and terrible are | and marched on, leaving the exquisite to be laughed at by his 
customed to walk out in the plain dress of a private gentleman, } comely, as they take their place in the pictures of memory. The companion 
and in reference to this habit the Dosf Zeyung relates anamusing | river-bank, the weed at the water-side, the old house, the foolish Retort or Narotron —When Napoleon was only an officer of 
anecdote. As his majesty was strolling about in the neighbour- | person, however neglected in the passing, have a grace in the  artillery,a Prussian officer said in his presence with much pride :— 
hood of Sans Souci, he met a woman who was beating and scold- past. Even the corpse that has lain in the chamber has added a | ** My countrymen fight only for glory, but Frenchmen fight for 
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